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Relatioushife Getween Schools 
For “Whe Gliud aud Abgeuctes 
For The Adult Gliud 


By Alton G. Kloss, Ph.D., Superintendent 
Western Pennsylvania School for Blind Children 


In the United States today there are in- 
numerable organizations operating on local, 
state, and national levels, sponsored both by 
private and governmental 


groups, that 


render services. to) our approximately 
320,000) blind  citizens—literally, service 
from the “cradle to the grave.” The spirit 
that motivated the founders of these organi- 
zations was, | am sure, based upon a sincere 
desire to alleviate the lot of all or of some 
particular segment of our blind population. 
Over the years, since the beginning of the 
humanitarian movement in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, these organiza- 
tions have not only developed highly com- 
plex individual operating units as they have 
expanded their services, but they have also 
increased in numbers to almost astronomi- 
cal proportions. 

If we, who are professional workers in 
the field, are to serve the needs of America’s 
blind children and adults efficiently, eco- 
nomically, and purposefully, we must not 
become lost in a sea of confusion. We 
must pause in our frenzied daily activities 
of “building the wall” to scale the heights 
in order to view as a whole the structure 
we are building. Perhaps by doing so we 
may be able to gain an overall perspective 
of the common goals we are all striving to 
accomplish. 


This paper was presented by Dr. Kloss to the 
1956 Interbranch Conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind, held in Pitts- 
burgh, October 25-27, 1956, and is reprinted by 
permission from "The Seer,” for December, 


1956. 
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During the last few weeks | have tried, 
in quict moments, to climb to the peak of 
the “thought mountain” in order to view 
from a high vantage point the total picture 
of professional work for the blind as it ex- 
ists in Our country today. Thinking on the 
matter has been an enriching personal ex- 
perience for me. However, because our 
field is so broad and complex, and because 
my experience has been confined to that 
of an educator of blind children, I shall 
restrict my remarks this afternoon to one 
phase of my total observations—the rela- 
tionship between schools for the blind and 
agencies for the adult blind. 

I have no interest in shooting “barbs” 
at adult agencies nor in pointing out the 
virtues of schools engaged in the work 
of educating blind children. We can build 
our own part of the common structure only 
when we are not tearing down that part 
built by our neighbor. And, for the bene- 
fit of the structure we are both building, 
we must work together toward our com- 
mon goal. This afternoon I shall try to 
shed light on several areas in which I think 
we may be able to cooperate more effec- 
tively to attain our mutual goal—the offer- 
ing of the best service possible to blind 
children so that they may take their places 
eventually in our society as happy, produc- 
tive adults. Before launching into an item- 
by-item presentation of my ideas on the 
subject, however, I would like to share with 
you my philosophy of education for blind 
children. Dr. Carroll D. Champlin of Penn 
State University defines “a philosophy of 
education” as follows: 








“A philosophy of education is a charter 
in support of a forceful and presumably 
productive action program. It has some of 
the characteristics of a bill of rights for 
both teachers and pupils. It is a platform 
on which to stand and from which to go 
energetically to work on a worthwhile edu- 
cational enterprise. It is a set of values 
and judgments undergirding professional 
plans and individual performance. It is a 
constitutionalized body of doctrine, an inte- 
grated series of foundational principles, an 
attempt to illuminate and implement the 
truth as it is at any time understood by 
leaders in this colorful field of intellectual 
endeavor.” 

With this definition as a background I 
herewith submit a brief statement of my 
philosophy of education for blind children, 
a platform on which I suggest we might 
build a cooperative program of action for 
their benefit. 

There is no essential difference between 
the aims of educating the blind child and 
the sighted child. Methods, techniques, 
and materials must be modified for the 
blind child, however, if he is to achieve 
the same educational goals. 

The blind child, aside from his visual 
handicap, is first of all a normal child, and 
therefore an individugl. His physical 
growth, his intellectual development, his 
emotional makeup, and his basic drives are 
fundamentally those of all children. The 
blind child is entitled to the best that 
education can offer. He should receive 
an education adapted to his individual 
needs, interests, and capacities; and this 
education should be equal to or better than 
that which he would receive if he were 
not blind. 

The welfare of the blind child should 
dominate all educational planning and en- 
deavors, and the major purpose of his edu- 
cation should be to prepare him to take his 
place as an accepted, well-adjusted, fully 
responsible, contributing adult in the nor- 
mal world of the sighted. 
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Those who teach the blind child should 
recognize that individual differences are as 
great among blind children as among 
sighted boys and girls. I agree with John 
Dewey that “teachers should emphasize the 
child rather than the subject; interest rather 
than dull effort; learning by doing; 
thorough thinking rather than mere ac- 
cumulation of facts.” Major consideration 
should be given to the development of 
the whole child. The school exists for 
him, and all of its activities should be 
geared to the ends of furthering his physi- 
cal, mental, spiritual, moral, and social de- 
velopment, with self-direction as the ulti- 
mate goal. 

The blind child should be prepared to 
live in a self-governing society through 
living in a school environment where 
democracy is not only a precept, but where 
its spirit prevails in all human relation- 
ships. The child should be taught through 
actual participation in the democratic 
process that he has responsibilities as well 
as rights, and that he has an obligation to 
give as well as to receive. Every assistance 
should be given to help him prepare for 
and secure suitable employment. 


Finally, I believe that a philosophy of 
education is a dynamic rather than a static 
thing, and that it must be modified as 
society is confronted with new problems. 


We at the Western Pennsylvania School 
for Blind Children are striving to imple- 
ment this philosophy so that it will take life 
in the form of a realistic, vital educational 
program for the benefit of the blind chil- 
dren who reside in the thirty-one counties 
of western Pennsylvania. The program 
that is developing cannot be carried on 
solely by the staff members of the School. 
It needs the intelligent, active support of 
the various branches of the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind, of the State 
Council for the Blind, of the Catholic Guild 
for the Blind, of the parents of the chil- 
dren, of clergymen, of ophthalmologists, of 
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school nurses, and of city and county direc- 
tors of special education. 

If we who are concerned with the wel- 
fare of blind children in Pennsylvania can 
develop a workable, harmonious, coopera- 
tive total program of action based upon a 
sound educational philosophy, perhaps we 
may be able to establish a pattern of school 
and adult agency inter-relationships that 
may prove a helpful guide to our co- 
workers in other states and areas of the 
country. 

Although we at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for Blind Children are pri- 
marily concerned with blind boys and girls 
from the time they are enrolled in our 
nursery and kindergarten classes until they 
are graduated from our high school depart- 
ment, we do render service to pre-school 
blind youngsters and their parents, and 
maintain an active interest in our gradu- 
ates and former students. As a frame-work 
for thinking through our inter-relationships 
I shall, therefore, begin with thoughts I 
have had concerning how we may work 
together to serve pre-school blind children, 
shall concentrate on recommendations for 
serving children who are enrolled as stud- 
ents, and shall make some comments as to 
how I think we might work as a team to 
serve those young people who have either 
dropped out of school before completing 
our educational program or who have com- 
pleted the requirements necessary to earn 
a high school diploma. 

Mothers and fathers are stunned when 
they first learn that they are the parents 
of a blind child. They need professional 
help; help far beyond that which can be 
rendered by the overworked ophthalmolo- 
gist who might have pronounced their child 
: “blind.” To whom can these distraught 
parents turn? To you who are here this 
’ afternoon, you, the staff members of the 
thirty-one branches of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation for the Blind, or, to you, the pre- 
school workers for the Pennsylvania State 
Council for the Blind. 
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And, what can you do? First, perhaps, 
merely listen to the outpouring of their 
parental grief. Later, when they have 
adjusted somewhat to the initial shock, you 
may, through visits to their homes, lead 
them gradually to the attainment of a 
mental state which will permit them to 
look at their situation objectively, and 
which will make it possible for them to be 
sufficiently open-minded to accept concrete 
suggestions that will help them meet the 
day-to-day problems of rearing first, a child, 
and second, a blind child, who may or may 
not need some special attention because 
he does not see. 

If you serve in a county, or in a “tightly- 
knit” geograghical area where there are a 
number of pre-school blind children, you 
may want to organize their parents into 
discussion groups as Mrs. Marcella C. 
Goldberg has done in Allegheny County 
and as Mrs. Paul Jones has done in Wash- 
ington County. Meetings of these groups, 
under the experienced and capable leader- 
ship of these women, have provided a real 
source of strength and much-needed “know 
how” to both mothers and fathers in these 
counties. Perhaps you may be operating 
such a program in your county. If you are, 
I am sure that your efforts, too, are yielding 
a rich harvest. If you are not, I recom- 
mend that you give thought to the organi- 
zation of a parents’ group. 

During the past several summers we at 
the Western Pennsylvania School for 
Blind Children have conducted a training 
program not only for mothers of pre-school 
blind children but also for the children as © 
well. This program has been organized 
and directed by two key members of our 
staff, Mrs. Annabel C. Davis, Director of 
Social Services, who acquired much of her 
background for this work by serving as 
a staff member of the Pittsburgh Branch 
of the Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind, and Dr. Regis F. Ferson, Assistant 
Superintendent and Psychologist. In addi- 
tion to our own staff members. representa- 








tives from the various branches of the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind and 
from the State Council for the Blind either 
took an active part in the training program 
as lecturers or sat in on many of the sessions 
as interested listeners or observers. 

Mothers have attended the training 
classes from all sections of western Penn- 
sylvania. Many of these mothers were re- 
ferred to the School by staff members of 
the various western Pennsylvania branches 
of the Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind and by field workers from the Penn- 
sylvania State Council for the Blind. The 
results of this effort have been highly grati- 
fying. The following excerpt from a letter 
written to Mrs. Davis by one of the 
mothers who attended the June, 1956 ses- 
sion typifies the reactions expressed verbally 
by many mothers who have attended the 
classes since their inception during the 
summer of 1953: “I want to thank you and 
all members of the staff who made our visit 
at your school so pleasant and profitable. 
From the inspirational graduation exercises 
of your senior class to my final conference 
with you, I found guidance and encourage- 
ment beyond measure.” Certainly this is 
a basic area in which we as educators and 
you as specialized social workers can merge 
our resources to the lasting benefit of blind 
children and their parents. 

It is the right of every American boy 
or girl, handicapped or not, to receive the 
benefit of a free education. In accordance 
with my philosophical stand, a blind child 
is entitled to the very best that education 
can offer. For most blind children receiv- 
ing this “best” education means attendance 
at a residential school; for a few, who have 
unusual intellectual equipment, it may 
mean receiving part or all of their educa- 
tion in the public or parochial schools. 
The criterion to determine proper educa- 
tional placement should always be that 
program or combination of programs that 
will provide the best educational opportuni- 
ties for the specific child. Regardless of 
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which educational plan is selected for the 
blind child, it is necessary first to locate 
him and to familiarize his parents with 
the educational facilities available. These 
functions are prime responsibilities of the 
various local branches of the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind and of the State 
Council. 

If it appears wise for the blind child to 
attend a residential school, you who are 
workers in the field should then make a 
referral. You may rest assured that we at 
the Western Pennsylvania School for Blind 
Children will, if ours is the school serving 
your territory, leave no stone unturned to 
give you and the parents of the child the 
best service of which we are humanly cap- 
able. 

In processing the child’s admission to 
the residential school, you can introduce 
the parents to the proper school officials, 
can participate in joint conferences with 
the school’s admission personnel and par- 
ents, and can supply the school with in- 
valuable background information about 
family conditions existing in the child’s 
home. In other words, you can provide 
the all-important transitional link between 
the parents of the child and the school. 

Once a child is officially enrolled at the 
School you can continue to render under- 
standing professional help to him and his 
parents through cooperation with the 
School's authorities. Essential to the suc- 
cess of such counseling is a free-flow of 
information concerning the child’s progress 
from you to the school and from the school 
to you. We at the Western Pennsylvania 
School for Blind Children maintain exten- 
sive information on each child in a cumu- 
lative folder. You are encouraged to use 
this information which will be made avail- 
able to you upon a request to our social 
worker. 

In keeping with the recommendations of 
the American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind, we are working diligently to 
encourage more children to spend week- 
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ends at home with their families. We have 
helped the parents to organize driving 
pools and have worked closely with the 
Travelers Aid Society to facilitate this 
weekend travel. Although the results have 
far exceeded our original hopes, there are 
still some children who because of lack of 
parental interest do not get home as often 
as we would like. Money is not the major 
deterrent because between us we have pro- 
vided it and, I am sure, we can provide it 
in the future for this purpose when there 
are real cases of need. You can play a 
vital role in helping us to get these ne- 
glected children into their homes on week- 
ends and vacations. I grant you that in 
many cases you may question the advis- 
ability of returning these youngsters to 
their homes at frequent intervals because 
of the low economic and social status of 
their families. However, in the final anal- 
ysis there is no substitute for the love and 
companionship that can come from within 
the family group. 

In most cases children who attend resi- 
dential schools return to their home com- 
munities after high school graduation. In 
these days of modern transportation, which 
makes possible frequent visits to their 
homes, children who attend residential 
school do not need to be members of an 
isolated group. They can be active partici- 
pants in the religious and social affairs of 
their home towns. You can facilitate this 
integration process by encouraging your 
children, with parental cooperation, to at- 
tend Sunday school and church services 
and to mingle with sighted friends of their 
own age. It is a challenging opportunity. 

From time to time students of elemen- 
tary and high school ages have enrolled 
-at our School because they have been un- 
able to meet the normal demands of a 
‘public school program or because they 
have been unable to withstand the psycho- 
logical pressures of being a different mem- 
ber of a group. Others have come to us 
because of failing vision or because of 
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blinding accidents or illnesses. Adjusting 
to a learning situation based upon the tool 
of braille has not been easy for these young 
people. In many cases these unfortunate 
youngsters have been assisted over this 
hurdle by being given some basic instruc- 
tion in braille before entering the School. 
Some of you in the field who are home- 
teachers have already provided such serv- 
ice. It has helped immeasurably. I would 
recommend that you continue this most 
worthwhile assistance. 

Some time ago, Mr. Joseph F. Clunk, 
managing director of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Association 
for the Blind, wrote a thought-provoking 
article entitled, “Adequacy of Secondary 
Schools in the Preparation of Blind 
Youngsters for Adult Life,” which ap- 
peared in the November, 1950 issue of the 
magazine, “Outlook for the Blind.” The 
ideas he expressed influenced my thinking 
at the time and have served as a guiding 
light to me ever since as I have helped 
chart the educational program at the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for Blind Chil- 
dren. I recommend this excellent article 
to your reading or re-reading. 

I would like to share one of Mr. Clunk’s 
ideas with you this afternoon. He stated 
in his article: “During the high school 
years, the student should be placed in com- 
petitive employment in his home town 
during the summer vacation period. If 
the student lives on a farm, a definite pro- 
gram of work should be planned by the 
instructor in full cooperation with the 
parents, and the student should make a re- 
port of the summer's activities at the end 
of the vacation period. The work done 
should be compared very frankly with the 
use of similar time in the same actiivties 
by sighted persons, in order that the blind 
student will have a proper measure of his 
or her efficiency in comparison with the 
normal. Three summer vacations in sum- 
mer employment, properly directed and 
evaluated, would do much to improve the 








employability of the graduate and to 
avoid many of the causes of failure when 
the rehabilitation employment counselor 
works with the graduate in developing a 
life-time employment career.” Food for 
thought? Yes. In these days of full em- 
ployment the time is ripe to translate this 
realistic proposal into action. 

In keeping with modern vocational 
guidance practices we at the Western 
Pennsylvania School for Blind Children 
have for some time recognized the merits 
of summer employment and have sought 
such work opportunities for a number ot 
our students in both private industry and 
in sheltered workshops. Several of the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind 
branches have worked hand-in-hand with 
us in this venture to the advantage not 
only of the students, but also to the ad- 
vantage of the Association branches and 
the School. Some of the branches have 
followed these periods of employment 
with letters of appraisal containing sugges- 
tions to help improve the employment 
qualifications and skills of the students so 
employed. Would you like to help us ex- 
pand this program? We invite your co- 
operation. 

Those who are responsible for educa- 
tional planning in every school serving the 
needs of children must be sensitive to the 
ever-changing patterns of social and eco- 
nomic life. Those of us who are respons- 
ible for meeting the educational needs of 
blind children must be especially sensitive 
if we are to provide realistic, vital educa- 
tional offerings that will equip our stud- 
ents to meet the complex, fluid problems 
that confront adults in this second half 
of the twentieth century. 

I stated in my philosophy that the blind 
child is entitled to the best that education 
can offer. This means that he should 
benefit from attending a school that has 
a modern, functional plant, equipped with 
the latest appliances and educational ma- 
terials adapted to his special needs; and 


that he should benefit from receiving in- 
struction from well-trained teachers im- 
bued with a deep sense of human under- 
standing of him and his particular needs. 
Given all these things, however, he will not 
receive the best that education can offer 
if the curriculum of the school in which 
he is enrolled is geared to prepare him for 
a pattern of living that existed a generation 
ago. The curriculum of his school must 
be a living, breathing thing. It cannot be 
a program that is established once and for 
all. It requires continuous study and con- 
tinuous modification. You who are on 
the firing line of life in your local com- 
munities know what blind children must 
be taught if they are to mesh their lives 
successfully into the economic and social 
fabric of Pennsylvania's cities, towns, and 
rural areas. We asked for your advice and 
recommendations when you attended a 
conference set up for this specific purpose 
at our School a few years ago. We 
listened, let your ideas sink in, and used 
them as a basis for curriculum adjustments. 
We welcome your suggestions not only at 
such conferences, which we plan to spon- 
sor from time to time, but every day of the 
year. 

We at the Western Pennsylvania School 
for Blind Children recognize the compel- 
ling need for the best in vocational guid- 
ance service. It is not a catastrophe when 
sighted young people fumble vocationally 
and eventually find their way into work 
for which they are fitted. The whole field 
of occupations is open to them; they are 
accepted by employers and they can make 
many vocational adjustments and changes 
when necessary. Blind boys and girls can- 
not afford to fumble their way into their 
life’s work. We at the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for Blind Children have 
established a strong, well-rounded voca- 
tional guidance service for our young 
people. We have had on our staff for a 
number of years an outstanding psycholo- 
gist and vocational counselor, Dr. Regis F. 
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Ferson, a man with a Ph.D. degree and a 
man who has had a rich background of 
everyday work experience, to head up this 
important work. 

The counseling program that Dr. Ferson 
has developed is undergirded by an exten- 
sive testing service. It is bulwarked by a 
well-stocked library of both braille and ink- 
print occupational information materials 
indexed according to the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles. The books and pamph- 
lets in this library are up-to-date, and as 
new materials dealing with jobs held by 
both blind and sighted people become 
available, they are brailled for the library 
by competent volunteers. As part of the 
vocational guidance program a course in 
human relations is given by Dr. Ferson 
for students enrolled in the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth grades. All students are required 
to take this course, which stresses the de- 
velopment of character traits and person- 
ality characteristics that will make for 
smooth human relations with employers 
and fellow employees. Mr. Clunk, if you 
recall his article mentioned previously, in 
this talk, placed emphasis upon the need 
for training. 

In the eleventh year, a required class in 
occupational information is given. The 
students make a study of vocations and 
familiarize themselves not only with the 
occupations that are open to them as 
blind people, but also with work that ap- 
pears to be open only to the sighted. They 
consider all employment fields, from un- 
skilled labor to professions. In the latter 
part of the year, the students take a series 
of aptitude tests administered by the Penn- 
sylvania State Council for the Blind to aid 
in their vocational planning. 

The world of work is brought closer 
during the twelfth year through talks given 
- by members of the School’s Alumni As- 
sociation and by other employed blind 
people who review the vocations in which 
they are employed; and through field trips 
to offices, business houses, and industrial 
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plants. An example of the cooperative 
efforts of the branches and the School 
should perhaps be noted here. Each year 
a branch director has talked with students 
about the jobs found in a branch and the 
Pittsburgh branch has provided the stud- 
ents with a field thrip through their shops. 
Results of the tests given the previous year 
are reviewed with individual students. 
These results, coupled with scholastic rec- 
ords, vocational interests, aptitudes, and 
other pertinent data, assist Dr. Ferson and 
the students in the selection of occupa- 
tional fields. 

At the beginning of the junior year con- 
tact is made for each student with the 
Pennsylvania State Council for the Blind. 
This agency works in close cooperation 
with Dr. Ferson during the last two years 
of high school to help students plan their 
educational programs so that they may 
work with directed purpose toward the 
end of securing suitable employment. In 
addition, Dr. Ferson has consulted with 
branch directors of the Association toward 
the end of providing sound vocational 
counseling for the students who reside in 
the areas served by these branches. Some- 
times this has necessitated directors giving 
a full day from their busy schedules and 
driving more than one hundred miles to 
our School. I am sure that both the stud- 
ents and the School and, I trust, the 
agency have benefited from this effort. 

Students who drop out of school before 
high school graduation present difficult 
problems because they are, in most cases, 
young people with poor learning ability 
and with poor employment potentials. 
These boys and girls deserve the best serv- 
ice that we can offer them through strong, 
mutual ‘efforts, and we are at the present 
time cooperating not only with the State 
Council for the Blind, but also with the 
various branches of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation for the Blind in an attempt to 
help these boys and girls secure employ- 
ment suited to their limited working skills. 
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Follow-up contacts are maintained by our 
School with drop-out students, as well as 
with graduates, in order that we may give 
them every assistance with their vocational 
adjustment problems. 

In essence, this is our vocational guid- 
ance structure as it exists today. It, like 
our curriculum, is a dynamic thing and 
must fit conditions of life and must change 
as conditions change. We invite you who 
are staff members of both the State Council 
for the Blind and the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation for the Blind not only to share 
your ideas with us concerning vocational 
guidance, but also to join hands with us to 
strengthen our efforts in the counseling 
endeavor, an endeavor which, as I see it, 
is the keystone in the building of a full 
life for blind young people. 


We are living at a time in the history of 
man that requires the highest degree of 
human love and understanding not only on 
an individual-to-individual basis, but also 
on a nation-to-nation basis on a world-wide 
scale if our civilization is not to collapse 
and sink into the muck and mire of an- 
other dark age. We, who have been en- 
trusted with one small segment of the 
problems of human kind in our day, have 
the privilege of helping to create a bright 
new world of opportunity and of happi- 
ness for our fellow beings who are blind. 
If we work together with love and under- 
standing in our hearts, we can make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the total upward 
march of man right here and now in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


OU “Teachers Of The Glind 
Should Kuow Sratlle 


By Dorothy Petrucci, Teacher 


lowa Braille and Sight-Saving School 


Last year, at the Iowa Braille and Sight 
Saving School, a special Braille class was 
organized to include all teachers who either 
knew no Braille, or had not yet learned 
grade 2. Out of a teaching staff of 26, 20 
were enrolled in the class. The regular 
Braille instructor at our school planned and 
directed the program. She was assisted in 
the instruction by the five other teachers 
who already knew Braille. Classes met 
regularly for an hour once each week at a 
prescribed time. With rare exceptions, 
attendance was 100 per cent. 

Since the Braille instruction books in 
our school library were limited in number, 


and, in several instances, greatly in need 
of being replaced, a new Braille text, with 
its print counterpart, was ordered for each 
teacher enrolled in the class. The material 
in the text was supplemented every week 
by special assignments prepared by our 
Braille instructor, and mimeographed by 
our principal’s secretary. All assignments 
were checked carefully, evaluated, and re- 
turned promptly by those assisting with 
the instruction. Occasionally, because of 
the pressure of other school obligations, 
some assighments would come in a few 
days after they were due, but, for the most 
part, each written preparation was com- 
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pleted as its designated time. 

Tests were given at stated intervals— 
some in Braille and others in print. If a 
test was to be given in Braille, individual 
copies were prepared by our Braille in- 
structor. It it was to be given in print, the 
principal’s secretary prepared mimeo- 
graphed forms from a master copy made 
by the Braille instructor. 

During the hour-session once a week, 
when we mret together, those learning 
Braille were divided into groups of four 
or five, with each group seated around a 
table. Although no effort was made to 
divide the groups on a selective basis, it 
was interesting to note that in most in- 
stances the grouping done on a voluntary 
basis worked out satisfactorily. A teacher 
who already knew Braille sat at the table 
with each of these smaller groups to serve 
as instructor. At every session, before the 
small-group study got under way, explana- 
tions and announcements of general inter- 
est to the entire group were made by the 
Braille instructor. She also made it a point 
to contact each of her assistants individu- 
ally during the week in an effort to as- 
certain the progress of the various small 
groups, to interchange constructive sug- 
gestions for improving the lesson presen- 
tation, and to determine the general rap- 
port with the participants as a whole. 


Braillewriters were available to each 
teacher for the preparation of written 
assignments. Just as is usually true with 
children, we found that most of our teach- 
ers were highly enthusiastic about op- 
erating the writers, and that the learning 
of Braille was greatly facilitated because 
of their availability. Some of the teachers, 
who had a limited reading knowledge of 
Braille before the special classes started, 
were amazed and delighted to discover 
how markedly their reading improved as 
their understanding of Braille, with all its 
contracted and abbreviated forms, increased 
through learning to write it. 
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Writing on the Braille slate was not 
introduced until the last month of the 
course. Without exception, each teacher— 
all of whom see normally—seemed to 
“catch on” readily to the idea of writing 
on a Braille slate, although some -were sur- 
prised to learn just what the idea of “re- 
versals” in dot-positions involved. During 
this time Braille slates were made available 
to each individual for the preparation of 
Braille slate assignments. 


Two final examinations were given at 
the end of the course on separate days. 
One was to be read in Braille and answered 
in script, and the other was to be read in 
print and answered in Braille. Before 
the course could be regarded as having 
been completed, a specified number of 
pages on both the Braillewriter and the 
Braille slate were to be copied and sub- 
mitted with only a minimum of errors. 
Again, due to the pressure of school activi- 
ties, some of the copy work was not com- 
pleted until several weks after the six- 
months’ Braille course was over, but, by 
the end of the school year, only two 
teachers had failed to meet all the require- 
ments. Such conscientious efforts and 
whole-hearted response on the part of a 
group of people as busy as most teachers 
are, and in a course involving such care- 
ful, painstaking preparations, proved grati- 
fying beyond all previous expectation. 

Shortly after our Braille classes had 
started, word came to us that a young in- 
structor, in a college located approximately 
fifty miles from our town of Vinton, was 
rapidly losing his sight as the result of 
glaucoma. When he and his wife drove 
over to our school one day to inquire about 
ways in which he might be helped to pre- 
pare for his almost inevitable onset of 
blindness, one of the suggestions made by 
our administration was that he join our 
teachers’ Braille class. He seemed to wel- 
come the opportunity, and, except for cer- 
tain winter days on which roads were im- 








passable, he met with us regularly. Because 
he was the only person in the group with 
impaired sight, he was given special help. 
His keen mind and studious nature served 
as added motivation to our group. Our 
new teachers in particular benefitted con- 
siderably as they observed some of the 
variations in procedure with a visually 
handicapped person as contrasted to that 
employed by normal-sighted individuals 
like themselves. For example, although 
extremely capable, the college instructor 
required considerably more time, using the 
tactual method, to cover a given amount 
of reading matter, than was necessary for 
the others who read the Braille with their 
eyes. Admittedly, anyone with normal 
sight who learns Braille is spared the most 
difficult skill that confronts a blind per- 
son tryin to master the same subject— 
that of developing and training the tactual 
senses. However, it does not seem ex- 
pedient that a sighted person subject him- 
self to the ordeal of learning to read 
Braille with his fingers, even though oc- 
casionally it is done for research purposes 
or out of sheer benevolent interest. 

After the course, the college instructor 
felt that he had gained a great deal of 
insight into blindness through his associa- 
tion with our teachers, four of whom are 
blind. : 

The general consensus of our faculty 
seeins to be that the time and energy spent 
in learning Braille has been profoundly 
worthwhile. Quite obviously, those who 
teach academic subjects have to utilize 
their knowledge of Braille to a much 
greater extent than do those who teach in 
other areas. Nevertheless, there are times 
when a teacher in any department—music, 
industrial arts, physical education, as well 
as academic—can find practical uses for 
Braille if he has a working knowledge of 
it. Our home economics teacher, by way 
of example, prepared and read her own test 
papers in Braille after she had completed 
the course; one of our physical education 


instructors frequently “Brailled” material 
for her bulletin board; and a piano teacher 
became so interested in regular Braille that 
she decided to learn Braille music. We 
recognize, of course, that if a teacher does 
not know Braille, she may be able to im- 
provise other ways of managing. Evidence 
convinces us, however, that the teachers 
who do know Braille, and who apply it 
in the classroom, reach their students 
through a medium which is more directly 
meaningful, as well as being more man- 
ageable, because of the student independ- 
ence which it affords. 

Youngsters at our school have been 
deeply pleased to know that their teachers 
were learning Braille. In some instances 
a closeness that did not exist previously 
has sprung up between teacher and student. 

Although we are clearly aware that not 
all teachers of blind youngsters will need 
to use Braille extensively, the teacher who 
has learned it has gained an understanding 
and an insight into some of its problems, 
along with an appreciation of its prac- 
ticability, which those who do not know it 
cannot have. Our teachers realize now that 
certain contractions are difficult to learn 
and even more difficult to apply; that con- 
siderable memory work is necessary for 
the completion of grade 2; that there are 
frequent inconsistencies in the application 
of certain rules; that Braille reading and 
writing are apt to be highly fatiguing; 
and that, with some exceptions, it is a 
relatively slow medium through which to 
work. Realizing these facts, they are like- 
ly to be more sympathetic with the late- 
entering student, who seemingly “takes 
forever” to learn Braille sufficiently well to 
prepare his school assignment acceptably. 
A knowledge of Braille also enables the 
academic teacher to understand why fre- 
quent drill and review of contractions are 
essential, especially in the elementary 
grades, if a child is to make the most prac- 
tical use of Braille. Papers written by 
groups whose work is not checked by an 
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efficient “Braillist” often indicate numerous 
instances of contractions not used. This, 
in turn, means that valuable class time 
has been required for written work that 
could have been done much faster had con- 
tractions been used wherever possible. 
Even high school students need an oc- 
casional check on their Braille writing and 
a brief review of grade 2 rules. The 
teacher whose Braille knowledge quali- 
fies her to make such checks, and who 
actually sees that it is done, will find in the 
long run that much time and energy are 
saved on the part of those students who 
use their Braille to the greatest advantage. 

Ideally speaking, all teachers instructing 
blind children should have learned grade 
2 Braille before starting on the job, and 


yet, with the teacher shortage so wide- 
spread throughout our country, many 
teachers are hired who have had no train- 
ing in special education. Usually, such 
teachers are eager to receive any type of 
help which will give them a background 
for their work and make them feel better 
prepared. For these people, an in-service 
program, which may include Braille, a 
course on eye diseases, a study of the cur- 
riculum as a whole, and reading and lec- 
tures pertaining to the adjustment to 
blindness, help to develop enthusiasm, 
self-confidence, wise judgment, and proper 
approach. Such an in-service program, 
if carried out effectively, may mean the 
difference between a mediocre staff and a 
staff of top quality personnel. 


Necrology 


The sudden death of Mr. Edward H. 
Brayer, Principal of the New York State 
School for the Blind at Batavia, was a 
shock to all who knew him. It occurred 
at the Veterans’ hospital in Buffalo on 
April 9, 1957. He was born on January 
10, 1909, in Rochester, New York, where 
he spent his youth. After graduating from 
the University of Rochester in 1930, he 
went to the New York State School for 
the Blind at Batavia as Principal. 

During World War II he served on the 
staff of the rehabilitation center in Avon, 
Connecticut, from which he returned to 
the School with new ideas and techniques 
which contributed to his work. He was 
active in the Geneseo Chapter of the ICEC, 
and was Secretary-Treasurer of the New 
York State Planning Conference. 

His devotion to duty as organizer and 
director of the work with the School served 
as a challenge to all. His outstanding 
ability as a teacher of history was recog- 
nized by his students who considered it a 
privilege to have been in his classes. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Doris 
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Brayer, who teaches at the New York State 
School for the Blind. 
* * * 

Mrs. Louisa Walker Kirby of Asheville, 
North Carolina, died on March 19, 1917. 
Mrs. Kirby was from a family well-known 
in the field of education of the blind. She 
was the great granddaughter of the founder 
of the South Carolina School for the Deaf 
and the Blind at Cedar Spring, South Caro- 
lina. 

In 1925, after graduating from Converse 
College, she accepted a position in the 
South Carolina School for the Blind, and 
in 1931. became Principal of the School. 
Mrs. Kirby was an outstanding educator 
and was liberal and progressive in her edu- 
cational philosophy. To her must be given 
much of the credit for the splendid school 
for the blind in South Carolina’ today. 

Mrs. Kirby is survived by her husband, 
Hilliard F. Kirby, and a son, Walker Kirby, 
of Asheville, North Carolina; and her 
mother, Mrs. W. L. Walker, Sr., and two 
brothers, Dr. Laurens Walker and N.'F. . 
Walker, of Cedar Spring, South Carolina. 








Ita 44 Date | 
The Evergreen State—tu 58/ 


June 22-26, 1958 
Vancouver, Washington 


In June, 1956, at the Ohio School for 
the Blind, I was asked if the Washington 
State School would again invite the Ameri- 
can Association of Instructors of the Blind 
and be the Host for its 1958 convention. 
With the uncertain feeling of a bride-to-be, 
I said, “Yes!” 

I said “Yes” because it is time for the 
West Coast to again have the good con- 
tact with other AAIB people and their 
thinking as they gather to promote more 
and better education for blind children. 

I said “Yes” because this is a wonderful 
area here in the northwest corner of our 
big country—one which all of you should 
visit at least once, and one in which all of 
you should refresh yourselves from time to 
time. 

I said “Yes” because I felt sure all of 
you would be willing to lay by a few extra 
dollars over a period of time to pay for a 
longer-than-usual trip to a_better-than- 
usual convention place to atterd what will 
be the best convention yet. 

I said “Yes” because I know that our 
own crew here, coupled with the already 
proffered hospitality of our just-a-few- 
blocks-away good neighbor, the State 
School for the Deaf, will plan facilities for 
the meeting in excellent manner. 


I said “Yes” because the Oregon School 
for the Blind had volunteered to help in 
any and all ways if the convention would 
come here. 

The AAIB has formally chosen the 
Washington State School, Vancouver, 
WASHINGTON (not British Columbia) 
as the place for the 1958 Convention for 
the week of June 22-26. We have already 
begun our planning, and with your co- 
operation, this convention will be a good 
one—one you will remember with pleas- 
ure for years to come. 

After having so many reasons for say- 
ing “Yes” may I ask you personally, “Are 
you planning to accept our invitation to 
attend the AAIB Convention in the Ever- 
green State in 58?” You are invited, and 
remember—it’s a date! 

I hope you will come. We have rooms 
for many of you in the two schools, and 
the countryside abounds in motels. You 
will find it comfortable but invigorating; 
relaxing yet stimulating; fun with profit— 
all of these in the great Pacific Northwest. 
We'll be looking for your reservation. 

Byron Berhow, Superintendent 
Washington State School 

for the Blind 

Vancouver, Washington 


Aouords 


Edward J. Waterhouse, Director of the 
Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown, 
Massachusetts, was awarded the Degree 
of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, by 
Gallaudet College at its 93rd Commence- 
ment Exercises, May 27, 1957, Dr. Leonard 
M. Elstad, President, has announced. 
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Dr. Waterhouse, who has devoted his 
life to work with the multiple-handicapped, 
has: been associated with the Perkins School 
since 1933, at which time he became a 
member of its faculty. In 1951 he was 
made Director of the institution. He is 
the author of a number of articles on the 
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blind and the deaf-blind, and has partici- 
pated in many national and international 
conferences on the welfare of the blind. 
He is a native of England, and has a 
Bachelor's and a Master's Degree from 
Cambridge University, England. 

* * * * 


On March 25, 1957, Robert Edward 
Bruce, a member of the faculty of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
Staunton, was honored by Georgetown 
University with the conferring of the De- 
gree of Doctor of Humane Letters, honorts 
causa. Dr. Bruce is well known in the 
AAIB, particularly for his contributions in 
the fields of science and mathematics. In 
addition to his work at the Virginia School 
as a tutor, teacher, and dean, he has given 
much inspiration and guidance to young 
people through his work with the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Scouts of America, and 
as a counsellor and director of activities 
in summer camps. He is the holder of 
some of Scouting’s highest decorations. 

Dr. Bruce is an alumnus of Georgetown 
University of the class of 1931, and has 
pursued higher education at Harvard and 
Fordham Universities, the University of 
Virginia, and George Peabody College. He 
has been with the Virginia School since 
1938. 


Last May, Kentucky Lions unanimously 
selected Director Finis E. Davis as thtir 
candidate for Third Vice-President ‘of 
Lions International. At the International 
Convention in San Francisco, California, 
last June, Mr. Davis was elected. This 
virtually assures that he will become 
President of Lions International in 1960- 
1961. 


This unique honor comes to Mr. Davis 
somewhat early in life by usual standards, 
but results from his interest in service to 
the blind and his devotion to Lionism. 


Mr. Davis has been a member of Lions 
International for more than 17 years. The 
election to the succession leading to Presi- 
dent of Lions International caps a service 
club career of local, state, regional, national, 
and international officerships in the organi- 
zation. 


Mr. Davis has for the past 10 years been 
superintendent of the American Printing 
House for the Blind, coming to that post 
from the superintendency of the Arkansas 
School for the Blind. Mr. Davis’ profes- 
sional career in service to the blind paral- 
lels his outstanding career in Lionism. 


The International Journal congratulates 
Mr. Davis on his signal honor. 
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June 22-26—AAIB 44th Biennial Convention, Washington State School for the Blind, 


Vancouver, Washington. 


July 6-11—AAWB 32nd Convention, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


(Please send dates of conferences, workshops, etc., to the Editor, V. R. Carter, 
RFD #5, Muskogee, Oklahoma, for publication. ) 
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TO BUT If BRIEFLY 
News and Views from the Field 
Journalistic adage: "Be brisk, be brief, be bright, be right!" 

















An Oklahoman in Oslo, Norway, dur- 
ing early August cannot help expressing 
amazement at witnessing a geographic fact 
he has known since the 5th grade. The 
urge to get out of bed at 4:15 am. is 
rather hard to resist when the rising sun 
is casting its light through the bedroom 
window—a sun which had reluctantly 
dipped below the northwestern horizon 
only a scant few hours before, and which 
jealously withheld the customary mantle 
of darkness from the sky throughout the 
night. This strange twilight, which all but 
hid the stars from view, was but one of 
the fascinations of beautiful Oslo to this 
tourist from a southern clime, visiting dur- 


ing the 1957 International Conference for 
Educators of Blind Youth (LCEB.Y.) 
August 2-10. 

The city of one-half million people, 
covering more area than any other in the 
world (even wide-spread and populous 
London), is one of rare natural beauty. 
Forested hills and valleys and fingers of 
the Oslo fjord have successfully resisted 
the persistent encroachment of the Norse- 
men, so that one could scarcely view the 
extent of the city even from the airliner’s 
vantage window as we circled to land. 

Norwegian hospitality is expressed in 
many delightful ways, one of which is by 
ample and delicious food. Huseby School 





American Delegates to ICEBY 
4. to r.—J. M. Woolly, Supt., Arkansas School for the Blind; V. R. Carter, Supt., Oklahome School for the Blind; 


Miss Josephine L. Taylor, Director, Educational Services, New Jersey Commission for the Bi 


lind; Selden Brannon, 


Prin., West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Blind; Dr. Gabriel Farrell, Director-Emeritus, Perkins School for the 


Blind; Dr. Robert H. Thompson, 


Pres., A.A.1.B., and Supt., Michigan School for the Blind; M. Robert Barnett, 


Exec. Dir., Ameican Foundation for the Blind; Dr. Edward J. Waterhouse, Dir., Perkins School for the Blind; 


F. €. Davis, Supt., American Printing House for the Blind. 
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for the Blind opened the conference for 
200 registered delegates and observers 
from 37 nations with a five kroner (70c) 
banquet spread which took one and one- 
half hours to consume—a menu including 
tasty, tender reindeer meat. This was 
but a fitting introduction to a week-long 
series of delectables of such wide range 
that it must have astonished the most 
ardent gourmet present. 

To put it briefly, this delegate departed 
a bit sorrowfully, quite a bit heavier in 
body-weight, and with increased knowl- 
edge gained through excellent professional 
discussions. Those crisp “Octoberish” eve- 
nings were nostalgic memories upon re- 
turn to the blazing August heat of Okla- 
homa. But here, at least, the sun goes to 
bed and arises at decent hours. 


Governor Rosellini of the State of 
Washington probably had the A.A.LB. 
Convention of 1958 in mind when he 
initiated an advertising campaign on 
television in promotion of the “Evergreen” 
State as the World’s wonderspot for a vaca- 
tion. Dave Garroway and Jack Lescouli, 
on the “Today” show (NBC), have been 
revealing enticing facts about the eye- 
appealing wonders of air-conditioned 
Washington. For further information, to 
tickle your desire to travel, write: Gov- 
ernor Rosellini, Olyinpia, Washington. 
Ask for literature about his state, telling 
him you plan to enjoy a trip there in June, 
1958. Also, read Superintendent Berhow’s 
invitation in this issue, and his own per- 
sonal description of nature’s wonderland 
in the December issue. You'll then pack 
your bags—for sure! 


It couldn’t happen to a nicer, better- 
qualified, and harder-working person: 
- Marjorie Hooper, Managing Editor of The 
Journal and Braille and Large Type Editor 
at the Printing House, has been elected 
Third Vice-President of A.A.W.B.; Yes, 
we know there are other officers—some 
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higher ranking, but we don’t know them 
quite as well. I know that most people 
agree with my “editorial” opinion stated 
above. 


Dorothy Petrucci’s article, “All Teachers 
of the Blind Should Know Braille,” states 
a policy which most residential schools 
now follow, I feel quite certain. Adminis- 
trators who shape the policies in amy _set- 
ting where children who are blind are edu- 
cated should make sure their teachers of 
these children are adequately trained in 
this respect. Parents who send a blind 
child to school should be assured that the 
highest standards possible are maintained 
with regard to staff, equipment, curriculum, 
buildings, and activities. The A.A.LB. is 
more conscious of a need of standards to- 
day than ever before in its history as an 
organization. Egbert Peeler, Superinten- 
dent of the North Carolina residential 
school, wrote an introductory article for 
The Journal (May, 1957) on this subject, 
and there will be much more on the sub- 
ject next spring which we hope will lead 
to considerable discussion and action in the 
June Convention. Just one more reason 
why you should plan to attend! 


Speaking of manuscripts (those literary 
efforts from professionals working with 
blind children) we've been fortunate to 
have an ample supply which gives us good 
selection. We trust that you will keep 
them coming. If yours isn’t published 
right away, and we say we will run it, be 
patient; it may have to stand in line. Just 
keep in mind that such an ample supply 
is one thing that assures the editors of 
being able to publish a magazine of bal- 
ance and variety, touching on many phases 
of our field of endeavor. We hope to be 
able to continue to slant The Journal 
towatd the diverse (yet unified in the 
main sense) interests of our profession.— 
V.RC. 
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New Year-round “leacher “jratning 
Program for the Slind 


“One of the major factors which have 
prevented exceptional children from hav- 
ing an education program fitted to their 
needs and capacities is the lack of quali- 
fied personnel,” writes Dr. Lloyd M. Dunn, 
Coordinator of Special Education at Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee. This 
growing conviction concerning special 
education, particularly that of the blind, is 
discussed in detail in the May, 1955 issue 
of The International Journal for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind, in an article by Dunn, 
Geer, and Godwin, entitled “A Look at the 
Need for Teachers of the Blind in the 
South.” In this article the recommenda- 
tion was made that there should be estab- 
lished “at least one quality program in the 
South for the training of teachers of the 
blind.” 

As a result of extensive background 
work and planning on the part of the 
Southern Regional Education Board, the 
American Foundation for the Blind, and 
George Peabody College for Teachers, this 
recommendation will be implemented this 
year by the establishment at Peabody Col- 
lege of a year-round Training Program for 
Teachers of the Blind. 

The program, initially supported through 
a grant from the American Foundation 
for the Blind, will be the first actually 
developed on the basis of an extensive 
study of the needs of a whole region. A 
survey conducted by the Southern Regional 
Education Board, about three years ago, 
determined critical needs for teachers in 
“special education.” The program at Pea- 
body College is part of a region-wide effort 
to develop qualified teachers for the 
South’s one million exceptional children. 

Excellent resources will be available for 
training teachers of the blind in this 


region. The Tennessee School for the 
Blind has made its facilities available to 
the program; other state schools will par- 
ticipate; the new ophthalmological clinic 
at Vanderbilt University Hospital will be 
used; the public day schools will provide 
additional opportunities for observation 
and for practice teaching; and the public 
health, educational, and welfare agencies 
in the Nashville area will also offer their 
facilities. As noted elsewhere in this 
issue (see page 32), Samuel C. Ashcroft, 
formerly Director of Educational Research 
at the American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, has been appointed Co- 
ordinator of the program. 

The course is open to both under- 
graduate and graduate students. While 
the program is designed primarily for resi- 
dents of the Southern states, it will enroll 
students from all parts of the country who 
wish to be professionally prepared to lead 
blind pupils to their maximum degree of 
academic achievement, and to help the 
handicapped to become self-sustaining 
citizens. 

The program is open to teachers work- 
ing toward the M.A. or the EdS. degree, 
who have a background of general teacher 
education. Each year, five students will be 
granted scholarships of $1500 each, to pur- 
sue a one academic-year graduate program 
in this field. 

Through this program, educators of the 
blind throughout the nation, and particu- 
larly those in the 16 Southern states com- 
prising the membership of the Southern 
Regional Education Board, have a unique 
opportunity, a stimulating challenge, and 
a professional responsibility. As a pioneer- 
ing regional effort the program will be 
watched with keen and critical interest. 
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Nursery Education Helps 
Clind Children 


By Mrs. Amy G. Ritchie, Nursery School Teacher 
Tacoma-Pierce County School for Crippled Children 
Tacoma, Washington 


In the autumn of 1954 I held a blond, 
blue-eyed three-year-old up amongst the 
branches of a clump of saplings growing on 
the outskirts of our school playground. 
Moved by a gentle breeze the leaves 
brushed against the child’s face. He ex- 
claimed, as he giggled with glee, “They 
tickle!” He held out his hands to see how 
the branches moved as the breeze swept 
against them. He listened intently to the 
soft rustling of these leaves as the moving 
air jostled them against each other. He re- 
marked, “They make music!” When he 
felt the wind against his wan face, he 
said, “It pushes!” 


Although every child interprets his en- 
vironment, partially through the avenues 
of sound and touch, this child must acquire 
most of his knowledge of the world around 
him through these senses; for Danny is 
blind! 

In spite of lack of sight, Danny, at the 
age of 3 years, was ready for group experi- 
ence in nursery school which he attended 
at the Tacoma-Pierce County School for 
Crippled Children. Here, with other three- 
year-olds, handicapped from cerebral palsy, 
or polio, his development as a whole in- 
dividual was fostered because his needs 
were considered, first, as a three-year-old; 
secondly, as a three-year-old with special 
problems due to his particular handicap. 


Nursery school is a place where young 


* children can grow mentally, physically, 


socially, emotionally and spiritually, ac- 
cording to our best knowledge of these 
developmental processes. A nursery pro- 
gram is less formal, even than that of 
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kindergarten, because the child of three or 
four is a less formally organized individual 
than the child of five or six. For the young 
child, nursery school is living, here and 
now, today; learning through exploring, 
experimenting, experiencing! 

A parent-teacher conference is essential 
before a child enters nursery school. Such 
a conference offers opportunity to observe 
the child while obtaining information con- 
cerning medical and developmental history; 
also, knowledge of the child's family and 
community relationships, such as: doctor 
and hospital experiences, names of brothers 
and sisters, grandparents, playmates, pets, 
favorite toys, eating, sleeping, play and 
toilet habits, fears, and many more. This 
is, also, a time to explain and discuss the 
nursery program and policies. 

A nursery schedule is planned to fit the 
child, and not the child to fit the schedule. 
Therefore, the child should join the group 
at whatever time is comfortable and un- 
hurried for him. Remember! At three, he 
is not a well-organized individual. Parents 
should stay at school, or in the nursery, dur- 
ing the first session and as many more as 
are necessary to help a child make a gradu- 
al separation. They must feel free to leave 
when they sense their child has had 
“enough for one day”. A full session may 
be too long while a child is adjusting to 
this new and larger environment outside 
the home. It is necessary to protect young 
children emotionally by helping them to 
make this transition gradually, so that their 
security will not be undermined. Each 
child’s needs are different, and must be met 
individually. 
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To illustrate the value of the above pro- 
cedures while guiding a child’s adjustment 
to nursery school, may I tell you about Pat 
(blind from retrolental fibroplasia), and 
Debbie (blind — cause unknown). Be- 
cause I knew that Pat weighed two pounds, 
ten ounces at birth, I did not expect his 
development to be comparable to that of 
Debbie who weighed seven pounds. Be- 
cause I knew that Pat enjoyed listening but 
was annoyed by approaches of others, I did 
not attempt to draw him into the group 
or to be close to him except to offer a toy 
— a soft plastic one — because his mother 
said he liked this kind best. I gave him a 
graham cracker (his mother told me he 
liked these) at snack time, where he was 
sitting on the floor. He did not yet trust 
chairs. .I did not offer him juice or water 
because his mother told me he did not 
drink from a glass. Pat’s mother was in the 
room for many sessions. Then she stayed 
outside the door for short intervals. Finally, 
she was out of the room the entire time of 
his attendance. Each time she left she told 
him she was going. Each time she re- 
turned she spoke to him. 


As first Pat scooted around the room 
on his seat. He lacked the confidence to 
walk in strange places. At first, he cried 
and scooted to his mother when I spoke 
to him or when other children approached 
him. Gradually, he moved about the room. 
It was impossible for even his mother to 
help him become familiar with the nursery 
because Pat’s response, at home, as well as at 
school, was to become tense, cry, and pull 
clenched fists away from everything anyone 
attempted to show him. He did listen to 
the many sounds in the room. 


At first, there was no attempt to acquaint 
him with the restroom at school, except as 
his mother cared for him. When Pat slept 
until 10:00 a.m. his mother brought him as 
soon as she could after he wakened, even 
though it was only a half hour before clos- 
ing time. By June of 1956 Pat sat on my 


lap at snack time. At first, he ate a graham 
cracker as I fed it to him; then he put 
bite sized pieces in his mouth as I put his 
hand on them. He often cried between 
bites but was perfectly relaxed. He came, 
voluntarily, to the rug when told it was 
record time. I helped with his wraps, at 
which time I always placed his hand under 
mine when zipping or unzipping his jacket, 
or hanging it on a hook. He walked free- 
ly and no longer asked his mother to carry 
him in and out of the school building. 
This year Pat rides to and from school 
on a school bus. In the fall he still cried 
when I attempted to work with him a few 
minutes. Still, he was perfectly relaxed. 
This crying seemed to me to say, “Leave 
me alone, I don’t want to be bothered. 
I'm happy in my own little world.” Al- 
though Pat doesn’t realize it, his greatest 
need, to develop a healthy personality, is 
emergence from his own little world. 
When Pat cried, I waited for him to stop, 
assuring him he was all right. Then we 
tried again, and, perhaps again. (Of course, 
only a few moments at a time). Then came 
the day when he did not cry immediately 
when confronted with a cooperative situa- 
tion. I did watch his facial expressions 
carefully so we could stop before tears 
came. The day before this writing Pat sat 
on my lap at least a half hour, during 
which time he strung two large plastic balls, 
laughed, played, and was relaxed and happy. 
He unzips his jacket, removes it, and some- 
times puts it over a hook, unaided. He 
walks and runs freely about the room, uses 
many different toys, pets the school rabbit, 
sits at the table at snack time, and eats and 
drinks as the other children do. He sits 
on a rug with the other children at record 
time. He is using the restroom at school. 
Every day brings more attempts to talk. 
Pat accepts, and enjoys the other children. 
He accepts the bus driver, and an attend- 
ant who helps him in the restroom. He 
is well. His attendance is regular. He is 
just five years of age, and still small physi- 
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cally. Slowly, but steadily and surely he 
is finding himself. 

Debbie was not a premature baby. She 
weighed seven pounds at birth. Her whole 
development has been normal. She is an 
unusually mature four-year-old. In Sep- 
tember she voluntarily dismissed her 
mother after three sessions at school. Dur- 
ing this time her mother showed her a 
school bus inside and out, taking time to 
sit on the seats and strap the safety belts. 
She rode to and from school once on the 
bus with Debbie. Since this time Debbie 
has ridden the bus by herself. She is easily 
and capably a part of the group she joins 
two morning sessions each week. 

Both school and parents benefit from this 
type of adjustment. The teacher has op- 
portunity to observe parent-child relation- 
ships. Conversations with parents inform 
her of the child’s reactions at home. The 
work of the school is easier, pleasanter, and 
profits more in healthy personality develop- 
ment when children are happy. Parents 
have the opportunity to observe how situa- 
tions are handled in the nursery. They 
have confidence in the school which ex- 
pends time and effort to consider and 
understand their problems as parents. Their 
child becomes more valuable to them be- 
cause others recognize his worth as an in- 
dividual. Parents feel hope and courage 
when they realize their blind child has an 
opportunity to find his place in a sighted 
world. 

When is a child ready for nursery school? 
This is an individual matter. There is no 
doubt that Debbie at three and one half 
and Danny at three were ready for this ex- 
perience. The ease with which they ad- 
justed to separation from home and became 
- participating members of their group is in- 
dicative of normal maturity. But what 
‘ about Pat? He was not ready to break 
home ties or to participate in group activi- 
ty. He did need experience in a controlled 
situation outside the home. Since his in- 
dividual needs could be met it seemed 
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possible this experience might help him. 
His gradual, steady progress proved that it 
did. 

If we can be sensitive to the child’s needs 
and let him adjust at his own speed we shall 
avoid overwhelming him with situations he 
is not ready to handle. He can maintain 
confidence in his mother, and consequently 
in other adults, because she does not leave 
him in new situations until he has had time 
to work out ways of handling them. He 
can build self-confidence because he has 
time to solve problems one step at a time, 
thus avoiding unnecessary frustrations 
while forming positive cooperative atti- 
tudes. He becomes stronger emotionally 
and better able to cope sucessfully with each 
new experience. 

A nursery program provides for confer- 
ences other than at enrollment time to dis- 
cuss a child’s total development. Recently, 
Pat’s father and mother came to school for 
such a meeting. They are working at home, 
and I at school, using similar techniques, 
to help Pat become a responsible individual. 
They are hopeful. Their child is respond- 
ing. I am encouraged because I know that 
with two parents working cooperatively 
with the school, Pat will find himself. 

Through participation in the many, 
varied activities a nursery school provides 
the blind child grows in independence and 
self-help, in knowledge and understanding 
of his immediate personal environment. 

Handling wraps is an opportune time to 
find the collar, to discover two sleeves, 
cuffs, hem, lining, buttons, buttonholes and 
different materials. “We put the left arm 
in the left sleeve. We put the right arm in 
the right sleeve. We put one button 
through a buttonhole. We put another 
button through a buttonhole.” To the child 
who does not see, these are herculean tasks 
which are accomplished only through 
patient, repetitive effort. 

Carolyn helped me push the buttons of 
her coat through the buttonholes. Then 
she pushed the buttons while I held the 
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buttonholes. Finally, came the day, when, 
without help, she unbuttoned, removed and 
placed her coat over a hook. She felt a 
sense of great accomplishment! Through a 
similar series of lesser successes this same 
child (almost six years of age) realized the 
greater success of buttoning her own wrap. 

Let me, here, emphasize the almost exag- 
gerated need for praise of the child who is 
blind. It is necessary to experience success, 
be it ever so small, in order to acquire cour- 
age and self-confidence. What seems to us 
too insignificant to be noticed may be that 
wee accomplishment that gives the sightless 
child courage to attempt the next task. 
There is no place for tearing down in the 
training and education of the young blind 
child. There must be gradual, constant 
building up until a series of little successes 
leads to a “big” one. 

Different kinds of fruits and vegetables, 
various sizes and shapes and flavors of 
crackers and cookies served at snack time 
can provide countless experiences in 
listening, tasting, smelling, touching and 
talking. 

Apples are a favorite fruit. The children 
feel their roundness, smoothness, and firm- 
ness. They find the stem by which it was 
attached to the tree branch. They listen 
as the knife cuts and peels it. They handle 
the tiny seeds, feel the moistness of the 
peeled fruit, smell the good apple smell of 
it, hear their teeth chewing it, taste its 
good apple flavor, and feel its juiciness in 
their mouths. They compare this flavor 
with that of apple juice which they often 
drink. Hi-Ho crackers are crisp, crunchy 
and circular shaped. Triangle thins are 
triangular. Graham crackers are square. 
Similar experiences build concepts for fu- 
ture interpretations. For how shall the 
sightless sense that the earth is round if 
they have not “felt” the roundness of their 
ball, an apple, or orange? How shall they 
know what it means to sit in a circle if they 
have not traced the circular shape of a 
Hi-Ho cracker, a cookie, plate or cup? 
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Young children build meaningful vo- 
cabularies through interpretation of such 
experiences. It is important at home and 
at school to miss no possible opportunity 
to use picturesque, accurate, specific lan- 
guage. 

Carolyn asked such searching questions 
that I tried to anticipate her inquiries. If 
I gave her a piece of nylon fleece, she was 
sure to ask what it was made of. If I told 
her nylon was made of chemicals, she 
would ask, “What is a chemical?” I felt 
a challenge to use accurate language. I 
must not clutter her mind with meaning- 
less, unnecessary words or confused truths, 
for she will store all this information away 
in her memory for use in making future 
associations. 

Free play provides opportunities to ex- 
periment with handling social and emo- 
tional situations, for problem solving, self- 
expression, creative expression, exploration 
and discovery. 

Wally and Danny were playing boat. 
Wally was the captain using the steering 
wheel. Danny, in the role of passenger, sat 
behind him on a block seat. After a time 
Danny left his seat and moved toward the 
steering wheel, saying as he searched for it 
with his hands, “I wonder if I could steer 
this boat!” Then in a commanding voice, 
“Till be the captain and you be the passen- 
ger.” Finally, drawing himself up to full 
stature and thrusting his little chin forward, 
“Also, we take turns.” Captain Danny took 
over the boat while Wally took his turn 
as passenger. 

Good emotional adjustment involves 
ability to face reality and accept responsi- 
bility for one’s behavior. The child who 
doesn’t see may find it more difficult and 
require more time to make these adjust- 
ments than the sighted child. The at- 
titudes he senses and learns from his en- 
vironment determine the ease with which 
he accepts himself as he is — without sight. 
If those with whom he moves cannot ac- 
cept him thus, how can he do so? At home 
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and at school he is not special. He is like 
the others except lacking sight. It is his 
problem to work out ways of compensat- 
ing for his lack. It is through the realistic, 
matter-of-fact attitudes and explanations 
given by adults (parents, relatives, friends, 
neighbors, teachers) which determine how 
the blind child interprets his handicap in 
relation to himself and society; also, how 
sighted children interpret blindness in re- 
lationship to him, and themselves. 

Chuckie reached toward a toy Danny 
held. He did not touch it, He was test- 
ing to learn if Danny could see him. 

Kathie called, “I'm going to shut my 
eyes. Call to me and see if I can find you.” 

Wally tapped the wastebasket and waited 
for Danny to find it. He greeted Danny's 
arrival by telling him what the group was 
playing, running Danny's hand over the 
equipment being used and inviting him to 
join them. He had arrived at a satisfactory 
interpretation of Danny’s problems. 

Danny, however, had his responsibility. 
The other children were not happy when 
he bumped into them with a tricycle. He 
learned to listen and they learned to toot 
imaginary horns to help him determine 
their location. When both parties accepted 
these responsibilities, Danny was a part of 
the group and they had fun. 

Betsy sat on the floor. looking at a book. 
Dean bumped into her. The teacher inter- 
preted, “Say, ‘hello’, to Dean and he'll know 
you're there.” She promptly responded, 
“Hello, Dean.” He answered “Hi, Betsy,” 
and walked around her outstretched legs. 

In the spring of 56 I took Danny twice 
to visit the kindergarten he is attending 
this year. He joined several children work- 
ing with clay. Some discussion arose as to 
the way he used the clay. I offered the ex- 
planation that Danny was blind. He could 
not see with his eyes. He must feel how 
to do things with his hands. One boy 
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asked, “When will Danny get over this?” I 
explained, “He won't get over it. He was 
born blind.” Then Danny piped up, “Yes, 
I'll be blind the rest of my life!” 

Danny has learned to accept himself as 
he is. Because he has learned to accept 
blindness as a word and as reality, he will 
not be overwhelmed by its accompanying 
frustrations. He can use his emotional 
energies for positive, constructive accomp- 
lishments rather than in negative responses 
of fighting his blindenss — evading reality! 

Both home and school can help children 
who do not see to find healthy, wholesome, 
satisfying outlets for pent-up physical and 
emotional energies. They cannot run, 
jump or climb as freely as their sighted 
companions. They must, for safety’s sake, 
be more closely supervised. Blindness de- 
mands patience and understanding to a 
degree unreasonable to expect of young 
children. 

Carolyn, in anger, wanted to tear my 
necklace apart. I told her “We must not 
destroy things that belong to others but 
can throw these bean bags hard on the 
floor.” This we did until all the angry feel- 
ings were out. 

The function of nursery school is the 
same for the child who is blind as for any 
other: to provide a place where the whole 
child may grow normally, naturally, and 
healthfully. In the warmth, friendliness 
and healthfulness of the nursery atmos- 
phere the young child can grow in ability 
to identify himself as an individual, in self- 
confidence, independence and appreciation 
of and consideration for his peers. He will 
mature in ability to manage his personal 
affairs, and in socially approved ways of 
handling his emotions, so that he will be 
able to face reality and accept responsibility 
for his own behavior as is right to expect 
of him for his age. He lives here, now, 
today! 
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Scouting Iu Residential Schools 
For The Blind 


By Charles R. Young, Scout Master 
Teacher of Physical Education 
Texas School for the Blind 


Within recent years, there has been a 
tendency in residential schools for the blind 
to place more and more emphasis on wise 
use of leisure time through planned recrea- 
tional activities. According to Quimby®, 
the development of leisure time and social- 
izing activities was one of eight trends 
marking the modern period in the educa- 
tion of the visually handicapped. Among 
these activities were those provided through 
the program offered by the Boy Scouts of 
America. It was noted in the HANDBOOK 
FOR Boys!, that mental, physical, and moral 
development were pledged by all members 
of this organization and were also basic 
principles to all of its actiivties. Post’ has 
indicated that, “Merit Badge work, hikes, 
and camping trips of the Boy Scout Troops 
provide interesting activities for the leisure 
time for boys of the intermediate age 
group.” : 

Residential schools for the blind were 
among the first organizations to realize the 
many opportunities offered handicapped 
children by the Scout Program. According 
to Charles Buell®, THE KENTUCKY RE- 
PORT, a pamphlet published by the Ken- 
tucky School for the Blind, reported the 
organization of a Boy Scout Troop in 1911, 
only one year after incorporation of the 
Scout movement. Buell also stated: “Scout 
Troops were organized at Overbrook in 
1912 and Pittsburgh a year later”. Murray® 
found that by 1933, there were fifteen 
troops for the visually handicapped in the 
United States with some 258 boys par- 
ticipating. Material gathered by the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 
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America? revealed that there were 29 
Troops in schools for the blind in July, 
1954, and, in addition to these Troops in 
the residential schools for the blind, there 
were also 2 other Troops exclusively for 
the blind. 

Segregation, as noted by Frampton‘, had 
been a criticism of residential schools for 
more than a century. Further evidence of 
this criticism was written by Piner® in the 
following quotation: “With most blind 
children, the school is home, and the pa- 
ternal roof is only a temporary abiding 
place. It is our business to invest our in- 
stitutions as nearly as may be with the 
sanctities of home, and with the practical 
wisdom of home discipline and the con- 
crete contact with the human affairs ac- 
corded to seeing children by virtue of their 
freedom in growing up with the world in- 
stead of apart from the world”. Almost 
fifty years later Quimby®, in his writings 
which concerned the obligations of resi- 
dential schools for the blind stated: “Our 
schools are obligated to recognize that 
building human understanding is a must. 
Only so can we graduate students who can 
face the world with a realistic attitude and 
genuine self-confidence.” 

If residential schools for the blind were 
to meet these obligations, continuous effort 
had to be made so that the blind child 
would come in contact with the seeing 
world. Since Scouting offered many op- 
portunities for such contacts, it was ap- 
parent that every residential school for the 
blind had to strive for the improvement of 
its Scouting program. 
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For several years, many questions have 
been raised by physical education teachers 
and recreation leaders as to the sucess and 
extent of Scouting for the blind. In the 
fall of 1954 a study which would answer 
many of these questions was begun at the 
University of Texas. This study was 
planned with the following purposes in 
mind: 

A. To study and analyze Scout programs 
in residential schools for the blind 
in the United States and Hawaii. 

B. To compare progress of these pro- 
grams in different schools.. 

C. To determine both weaknesses and 
desirable features in these programs. 

D. To make suggestions and recommen- 
dations as to how Scout programs 
may be improved in the future. 

In the spring of 1955, questionnaires 
were sent to 48 residential schols for the 
blind in the United States and Hawaii. Of 
the 48 schools contacted, 38 replied. 
Among the 38 schools returning the ques- 
tionnaire, 29 of the schools reported par- 
ticipation in the Scouting program. On 
the basis of the data which were collected 
and tabulated the following findings were 
presented: 

Findings 

1. Five of the schools did not have 
Troops of their own, but integrated their 
boys as members of different Scout Troops 
in the city. 

2. It was found that Scouting has been a 
part of the program of the 24 schools for an 
average of more than twenty years. 

3. The 29 schools operated 13 Cub 
Packs, 29 Scout Troops and 10 Explorer 
Posts. 

4. In 11 of the schools, Troops were 
sponsored by civic organizations, in 10 by 

the school, in 1 by the Parent-Teachers’ 
' Association, and in 2 they were co-spon- 
sored by the school and civic organizations. 

5. In May 1955, 1,164 boys of Scout age, 
eleven through eighteen years, attended the 
24 schools which used the Scouting pro- 
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gram. Of this number 466, or 40 per cent, 
were Boy Scouts. This figure did not in- 
clude boys who were Explorer Scouts. 

6. An average of 4.88 members served 
on each of the Troop Committees and 
three schools—Maryland, New Mexico, and 
Ohio—reported parent participation in this 
capacity. Nine committees met when need- 
ed, 7 monthly, 5 quarterly, 1 annually, and 
2 were inactive. 

7. The combined service of the 24 Scout- 
masters totaled 196 years, or an average of 
8.17 years of service each. 

8. There was an average of 2 Assistant 
Scoutmasters for each Troop and .5 Junior 
Assistant Scoutmasters for each Troop. 
This leadership was obtained from the 
following sources: 

(1) local organization—8 schools. 

(2) From the school in coopera- 
tion with local organizations— 
8 schools. 

(3) From the community and 
local organizations—8 schools. 

9. Seventeen of the Troops reported that 
their leaders had participated in training 
courses sponsored by local Scout Organiza- 
tions and 7 of the Troops revealed a need 
for additional leadership. 

10. Scout meetings were held weekly by 
23 of the 24 schools and 1 of the schools 
reported that Scout meetings were held 
semi-weekly. Meetings were held in rooms 
specifically designated for this purpose by 
19 of the schools while 5 of the schools 
reported that meetings were held in rooms 
which had been primarily designated for 
other purposes. Twenty-two of the schools 
stated that the Patrol Method was em- 
ployed. 

11. It was found that an average of 7.29 
days and 5.96 nights per year were spent at 
camp by the Troops surveyed. Eighty-six 
boys, or about 19 per cent of the member- 
ship from ten schools, attended summer 
camp. Fifty-seven of the 86 boys who went 
to summer camp attended with visually 
handicapped boys while 29 of the Scouts 








from 6 schools attended with sighted 
youngsters. 

12. Only 3 schools, Indiana, Louisiana 
(colored), and Honolulu, reported an in- 
sufficient amount of camping equipment 
for a short-term camp. It was noted that 
all three of the foregoing schools also were 
among the group of schools which were 
below average in days and nights of camp- 
ing. With the exception of Indiana, New 
York (New York City), and Honolulu, 
camping equipment was purchased pri- 
marily for the use of the Scout Troop, and 
boys in 14 of the schools helped to pur- 
chase this equipment. 

13. The ranks of the 466 Scouts varied 
from Tenderfoot to Eagle. The average 
Scout had completed about one-half of the 
Second Class Rank in September, 1954, and 
by May 30, 1955, the average Scout had 
completed about three-fourths of his Second 
Class work. Only 7 of the 24 schools which 
completed the questionnaire reported that 
their highest ranking Scouts were boys with 
some vision. 

14. A detailed study of the advancement 
records of Troop 8 at The Texas School for 
the Blind revealed that advancement varied 
greatly from year to year. There was some 
indication that variation of this type was 
linked with features such’ as Troop admin- 
istration, organization, leadership, facilities, 
and equipment. 

15. Only 12 of the schools reported 
specific modifications of Scouting require- 
ments. Map Sketching and Reading, Trail- 
ing and Stalking, Compass Reading, Meas- 
uring, Wood Lore, Wild Life, Observa- 
tion, Knot Tying, and Swimming were re- 
quirements which were listed as requiring 
modification. Four of the schools indi- 
cated that no modifications were made. 

16. Of the 466 blind Scouts, 327 wore 
the Scout Uniform. Uniforms were pur- 
chased as follows: 

(1) By the boys in 4 schools. 
(2) By the school in 4 cases. 
(3) By Lions’ Clubs in 6 schools. 
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(4) By the boys and the school in 
3 cases. 
Uniforms were acquired by donation in 
2 schools and were acquired partly by 
school and partly by donation in another 
school. 
17. Only 13 of the Troops surveyed 
reported use of the Troop Budget Plan. 
18. Data presented in this study revealed 
that 17 of the 24 schools had Troop li- 
braries. 


Conclusions 


Scout programs of residential schools for 
the blind in the United States and Hawaii 
were studied, analyzed, and compared. 
Some of the weaknesses and desirable fea- 
tures were discovered and presented. On a 
basis of these findings the following con- 
clusions were made: 

1. For more than four decades, residen- 
tial schools for the blind have provided for 
the wise use of leisure time through par- 
ticipation in Scout activities. 

2. Types of units, sponsorship and type 
of organization were practices that varied 
from school to school, and it was con- 
cluded that no one of these practices best 
suited all residential schools for the blind. 

3. Despite the fact that achievement 
records were not the sole means for deter- 
mining the success of a Troop, it was felt 
that these records did indicate progress of 
a Troop. 

4. It was concluded that an active Troop 
committee contributed much that enabled 
many of the units to function in an efficient 
and successful manner. 

5. Quantity, quality, and training of 
leadership also were factors that seemed to 
determine success of a Troop’s program. 

6. It was believed that an insufficient 
number of days and nights of camping was 
partially responsible for the poorer achieve- 
ment records of some of the Troops. 

7. The study revealed that a definite time 
for meeting, a room primarily designated 
for Scouting use, and the Patrol Method 
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were valuable practices employed by most 
of the schools. 

8. Although there seemed to be some 
necessity for modification of achievement 
requirements for blind boys, it was evident 
that no universal method of modifications 
was in use. 

9. While there was no conclusive evi- 
dence that achievement records were low as 
a result of infrequent Boards of Review and 
Courts of Honor, it was felt that a definite 
time and place for these activities should 
be designated. 

10. There was some evidence that Scouts 
who shared in the purchase of equipment, 
uniforms and supplies were more likely to 
develop traits such as appreciation, pride, 
independence, and enthusiasm. 


Recommendations 

On the basis of findings and conclusions 
presented in this study, the following 
recommendations were made: 

1. Scouting should be continued and ex- 
panded in all residential schools for the 
blind. 

2. Data relating to advancement which 
have been presented in this study may be 
used as a guide to determine the success of 
the Scout Program. 

3. It was recommended that a detailed 
survey as to modification of achievement 
requirements be made and that a system 
of universal modification should be adapted. 

4. Opportunity for participation in more 
days and nights of camping should be pro- 
vided. 

5. An active Troop Committee of four 
or five men should be organized to help 
with planning and executing Scout activi- 
ties such as regular Boards of Review and 
' Courts of Honor. 

6. It also was recommended that all 
‘Troops should have a minimum of two 
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Assistant Scoutmasters and a like number 
of Junior Assistant Scoutmasters. 

7. An opportunity to participate in local 
training courses should be afforded to all 
new adult leaders. 

8. The practice of regular meetings in 
which the Patrol Method of organization 
is utilized should be continued. 

9. All boys should be encouraged to 
share in the purchasing of uniforms, sup- 
plies, and equipment. 

10. It is recommended that all Troops 
continue to acquire equipment and supplies 
such as camping equipment and library 
books. 
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Careers Conference tun a Residential 
School for the Glind 


By Floyd Cargill, High School Social Studies Teacher 
Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School 


(The problems involved in planning and conducting a careers conference based primarily 
upon the experiences at the Illinois Braille and Sight Savings School in its use of this 


method of vocational education. ) 


A careers conference may be defined as 
a period of time set aside during the regu- 
lar school year to relay firsthand informa- 
tion to the students about jobs through 
contact with people who are successfully 
engage in them. It is a flexible technique 
of imparting occupational information to 
many students at one time which can be 
adjusted to almost any school situation. It 
may include discussions of general employ- 
ment problems which are common to all 
workers, employment problems which are 
common to all blind workers, the role that 
parents may play in vocational plans, and 
discussions of whatever and as many spe- 
cific jobs as conditions and participants 
warrant. 

The amount of time to be set aside for 
a careers conference may vary from a 
single period to a couple of weeks full 
time, depending upon the number of oc- 
cupations to be discussed, school enroll- 
ment, and size and characteristics of the 
geographic area represented. One full day 
every second year seems to be best suited 
to the needs of a residential school for the 
blind where the enrollment is small and 
the area large and diversified. Less than 
one day at a time might not justify draw- 
ing speakers from all regions of the state. 

Schedule the careers conference on a day: 
(a) when the school calendar is not nor- 
mally crowded, (b) when interruptions in 
the regular studies will not be too disturb- 
ing, (c) when students can profit from 
a change in the routine manner of subject 
presentation, (d) when leaders and parents 


can participate with the least amount of 
financial loss, and (e) when enough time 
will remain for intensive classroom and 
individualized study of occupations as a 
follow-up to the conference. There is no 
perfect day, but the Friday of the first 
week of the second semester compares 
rather favorably with these criteria. 

The basic attitudes toward work are 
formed at an early age. The earlier the 
student realizes the necessity of organized 
planning for a job, the more likely he is 
to develop the fundamental background 
which will enable him to study and under- 
stand occupations. If the conference is held 
biennially, all students beginning with the 
seventh grade should be permitted to at- 
tend so that, by the time of graduation, 
each will have had three opportunities to 
participate in the discussions. The younger 
students may ask fewer questions, be more 
of a disciplinary problem, and appear to 
get little from the conference. However, 
they will remember having been present 
and each succeeding conference will be 
more meaningful. 

The parents of all the high school stud- 
ents should be invited to attend and par- 
ticipate in the conference so that they may 
be kept informed of the students’ plans 
and encouraged to work along with them. 
They should be thoroughly informed of 
the program ahead of time and be made 
to feel free to attend whichever group dis- 
cussions they choose. A special discussion 
should be scheduled at which time the 
parents can discuss the employment prob- 
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lems as they view them. School officials, 
rehabilitation workers, training center per- 
sonnel, or other people of professional 
know-how and experience should be pres- 
ent to answer their questions. If facili- 
ties are available, the school should furnish 
room and board for this occasion. 

The conference should open with a talk 
of general interest and inspiration to the 
entire group delivered by a keynote speak- 
er chosen because of his reputation, knowl- 
edge of the world of work, and ability to 
reach the students. Whether or not he is 
blind or has had experience with blind 
workers is not important since his job is 
to set the “pitch” of the conference and 
inspire the students to give full attention 
to the discussions which follow. Directors 
of public and private employment agencies, 
personnel managers of manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and outstanding businessmen 
and women are candidates for this position. 

A second address may be presented to 
the entire group by a speaker who can 
inspire them with a realistic treatment of 
employment problems as they are related 
to blind workers. This speaker may or 
may not be blind. He should be selected 
because of: (a) his knowledge of the ex- 
periences blind people have in training 
for, getting, and progressing in a job; (b) 
his ability to tell the facts fairly without 
unduly discouraging the students or leading 
them to look forward to quick unearned 
success. Directors of training centers, light- 
houses, sheltered workshops, and goodwill 
industries; members of rehabilitation staffs; 
and carefully screened employers may be 
considered for this position. 

As many discussions of specific job areas 
as desired may be included. Each should 
be limited to not more than one hour in 
length, with at least half the time devoted 

“to student discussion. Too much formal 
presentation by the leader may result in by- 
passing information which, at that particu- 
lar time, is considered vital by the students. 

Not less than ninety days before the date 
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of the conference, have the high school 
students list, in the order of their prefer- 
ence, the three occupations in which they 
are most interested. Beginning with the 
one most frequently mentioned, proceed 
down the list until a desired number has 
been selected (including a few extras in 
the first list to allow for failures to secure 
satisfactory leaders). The following sample 
program illustrates how, when the students’ 
choices are followed closely, a conference 
may be top-heavy with a particular type 
of interest. But, over a period of years, or 
if the student body is sufficiently large, a 
desirable spread of interests and skills will 
be represented. 


SECOND BIENNIAL CAREERS 
CONFERENCE 


Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School 
January 25, 1957 
8:40-9:40 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
A. Greetings from Leo J. Flood, Super- 
intendent 
B. Keynote Address: Elmer Churchill, 
Supervisor of Offices, Jacksonville, 
East St. Louis, and Peoria Areas, Illi- 
nois Employment Service 
Faculty Host — Henry Meyer 
Auditorium 
9:50- 10:50 A.M. 
FIRST GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
A. Public School Teaching: Ivan Garri- 
son, Director, Special Services, Jack- 
sonville Public Shools 
Faculty Host — Thomas Svob 
Student Chairman — Phyllis Biese- 
meier 
Mr. Cargill’s Room 
B. Darkroom Work: Mary K. Buttram, 
Darkroom Worker, St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Peoria, Illinois 
Faculty Host — Beatrice Witmer 
Student Chairman — Margaret Carter 
Mrs, Curtis’ Room 
C. Ministry: Fred G. Foster, Pastor, The 
Neponset Methodist Church, Nepon- 
set, Illinois 








Faculty Host — Clarence Richardson 
Student Chairman — Charles Juenger 
Mr. Dietrich’s Room 
11:00- 12:00 A.M. 
SECOND GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
A. Housewife: Mary K. Warren, House- 
wife, Carthage, Illinois 
Faculty Host — Ella Bruce 
Student Chairman — William True- 
blood 
Mrs. Curtis’ Room 
B. Social Worker: William J. Haley, 
Social Worker, Illinois Industrial 
Home and Services for the Blind, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Faculty Host — Henry Aldridge 
Student Chairman — Robert Watson 
Mr. Dietrich’s Room 
C. Factory Worker: Jack Warren, Burr- 
Bench Operator, Caterpillar Tractor 
Corp., Peoria, Illinois 
Faculty Host — Dale Holmes 
Student Chairman — Richard Krzy- 
zek 
Mr. Cargill’s Room 
D. Parents’ Meeting: Robard Rickert, 
Chief, Guidance, Training and Place- 
ment, Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation 
Homer Nowatski, Supervisor, Serv- 
ices for the Blind, Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation 
Faculty Host —Jack R. Hartong 
Auditorium 
12:15 P.M. LUNCH — EMPLOYEES’ 
DINING ROOM 
1:15-2:15 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Employment Problems of the Blind: 
Ronald Auld, Business Manager, Chi- 
cago Lighthouse for the Blind 
Faculty Host — Roger Anderson 
Auditorium 
2:25-3:25 P.M. 
THIRD GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
A. College Student: Donald Heitler, 
Student, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Illinois 
(Assisted by Mr. Hobart Rickert and 


Mr. Homer Nowatski) 
Factulty Host — Edward Plichta 
Student Chairman — Pat Morris 
Mr. Cargill’s Room 

B. Public Entertainment: Eden Nicholas, 
Vocational Counselor, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Spring- 
field, Illinois 
Faculty Host — John Dietrich 
Student Chairman — Viola Greene 
Mrs. Curtis’ Room 

All occupations may be grouped into 
categories having common interests and 
levels of ability. One should strive for a 
balance of interests and abilities repre- 
sented in each group of job area discussions. 
A few methods of grouping occupations 
include: (1) jobs which are suitable or un- 
suitable; (2) “things worked with”: pri- 
marily with ideas, primarily with things, 
primarily with people ;(3) levels of train- 
ing and ability: professional, semi-profes- 
sional, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled; 
and (4) the ten-point plan used by the 
United States Employment Service in 
grouping the more than 30,000 occupations 
listed in its “Dictionary of Ocupational 
Titles.” 

Leaders of the job area discussion should, 
whenever possible, be blind workers who 
are employed in them. The conference co- 
ordinator should keep a file of blind work- 
ers and have a reliable source for locating 
and checking the records of those whom 
he does not know personally. By empha- 
sizing their experience rather than cold 
facts and figures, they will be examples of 
what the students think they could and 
would like to do. Their job is not to “sell” 
their occupation but to tell the facts as 
they know them, giving both advantages 
and disadvantages. They should be told 
how long the meeting is to be, how much 
time to allow for discussion, and the ages 
and grade levels of the students. They 
may find an outline similar to the follow- 
ing one a real aid in preparing their formal 
presentation. 
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BASIC OUTLINE 


(Suggested Outline for Occupational Information) 


1. Brief history of the occupation. 

2. Importance of the job and its rela- 

tion to society. 

3. Number of workers now engaged in 

the occupation. 

4. Need for workers in the occupation, 

at present, and in the future. 

. Duties performed. 

6. Qualifications: sex; age; race; special 
physical, mental, or manual skills; 
special tools and equipment; special 
legislation affecting the workers, if 
any. 

7. Preparation for the job: general edu- 
cation, special training, schools of- 
fering training, experience needed. 

8. Methods of entering the job: com- 
petitive examination, apprenticeship, 
transfer from other jobs. 

9. Length of the time before skill is 
obtained after going on the job. 

10. Advancements. 

‘11. Leading occupations to which the 
job may lead. : 

12. Earnings: initial wages and maxi- 
mum wages. 

13. Hours. 

14. Regulation of employment. 

15. Health and accident hazards. 

16. Organizations, clubs, unions. 

17. Typical places of employment. 

18. Special training, tools, information 
needed to overcome limitations 
caused by blindness, if any. 

19. Supplementary information: source 
of facts, beneficial hobbies and ex- 
periences. 


A) 


An occasional reimbursement for travel 
expenses is usually all the cost that is ever 
involved. Most people will either not 
come at any price or will be so vitally inter- 
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ested in the project that they will come 
at their own expense. The school should 
offer to provide board and lodging for the 
leaders who travel long distances, and a 
lunch for all the leaders on the day of the 
conference adds to the general good spirit 
of the occasion. 

When the program is complete, give the 
students a copy of the occupations included 
in it together with some descriptive infor- 
mation about each. Have each student 
select the one occupation from each group 
which he wishes to attend. He is assigned 
to that group and he, the principal, and 
the faculty host are informed of the as- 
signment. Keep a complete record of all 
who transfer and see that it is passed along 
to all who are concerned. Exercise care 
to see that students do not transfer from 
groups which are already too small to those 
which are too large. 

Student participation can be stimulated 
by allowing one in each-group to act as 
chairman. The selection of the chairman 
should be made from among volunteers 
on the basis of interest and the impression 
he would make as a representative of the 
school and student body. His duties would 
be: (1) to meet the speaker when he ar- 
tives at the school, (2) to conduct him 
to the proper room at the right time, (3) 
to introduce him to the group, (4) to assist 
in the group discussion, (5) to make any 
necessary and appropriate remarks in ap- 
preciation of the speaker's presentation, 
and (6) to see that the speaker gets to 
wherever he wishes to go following his part 
on the program. 

A member of the faculty should act as 
official host at each group. He should be 
supplied with a list of the students who are 
to attend his group, and be immediately in- 
formed if one transfers to or from it. An 
outline of the services expected from him 
should be available and include: (1) see 
ing that the chairman is ready with an ap- 
propriate introduction; (2) checking the 
roll and maintaining general decorum; 








(3) aiding in starting and directing the 
student discussion so that the meeting will 
not run overtime; (4) expressing the 
school’s appreciation for the speaker's serv- 
ives; and (5) keeping a record of the 
meeting together with his opinion of such 
things as: (a) the interest of the group in 
the talk, (b) the success of the meeting, 
(c) whether the speaker encouraged or dis- 
couraged entrance into the particular field 
of work, (d) whether the speaker gave 
specific information or talked in generali- 
ties, (e) how well the student chairman 
met his responsibilities, and (f) how fu- 
ture conferences could be improved. 

The conference coordinator should con- 
sider the following recommendations: 

(1) The conference should be held bien- 
nially on Friday of the first week of 
the second semester. 

All students from the seventh grade 
through high school should be per- 
mitted to attend. 

Parents of the high school students 
should be encouraged to participate 
in the entire conference with one 
session being devoted exclusively to 
them. 

The conference should open with 
an inspirational keynote address of 
general interest to everyone and in- 
clude a second address of general in- 
terest to blind workers. 

Specific jobs to be discussed should 
be chosen by the students with a bal- 
ance of levels of interests and abili- 
ties. 

Leaders of the job area discussions 
should, wherever possible, be blind 
workers chosen on the basis of their 
successful employment, interest, and 
ability to tell their personal story. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Hy 


(7) All speakers should be informed 
ahead of time of what, in general, 
will be expected of them. 

One member of the faculty must be 

responsible for organizing and co- 

ordinating the conference. 

A student chairman and a faculty 

host should be assigned to each 

group discussion. 

(10) The four or five people who were 
most directly concerned with the de- 
velopment and presentation of the 
conference should meet at the end of 
the day to evaluate the program and 
make recommendations for future 
conferences. 

(11) Written summaries of the confer- 
ence should be mailed to the par- 
ents, conference leaders, and other 
interested people. 

The careers conference is not intended 
to be a way of telling the students what 
they can or cannot do as workers. It is not 
a substitute for but a supplement to other 
forms of vocational education. It can be 
a real aid to the students in planning their 
life work by presenting, in a real-life set- 
ting, the practical facts on the require- 
ments, opportunities, and training necessary 
for a given vocation; and by encouraging 
them to seek further information about the 
fields of work in which they are most 
interested. The school should be ready to 
follow the conference with answers to any 
questions raised as a result of it and with 
instructional information about occupations 
as a follow-up. The conference can be an 
asset to the school in its effort to provide 
a sound basis from which the students can 
intelligently choose the kind of work they 
would “like” to do if they had a job rather 
than to permit them to be limited only 
to what they can “get” to do. 


(8) 


(9) 
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Vhe Presidents Corner 


By Dr. Robert H. Thompson, President 


American Association of Instructors of the Blind 














POTPOURRI 





Your president has had an especially 
hectic and hustling but happy six months. 
Of course, it was hard to leave loyal col- 
leagues and friends in Missouri after fif- 
teen years of work together.. There is 
abundant evidence that I will have the 
same happy relationships in Michigan and 
already I can see that the new challenge 
that comes with a change in positions is 
professionally refreshing and invigorating. 





The International Conference on the 
Education of Blind Youth held in Oslo 
has come and gone. We believe we will 
be increasingly aware of its world-wide im- 
pact on the education of blind youth. 
Since the editor of of The International 
Journal on the Education of the Blind was 
in attendance and a report will be pub- 
lished in the December issue, I shall skip 
detailed information. However, I want to 
mention two items which I doubt will be 
covered in the report: Your President met 
with presidents of seven other national as- 
sociations of teachers of the blind and ar- 
ranged for periodic exchanges of news of 
activities as well as copies of proceedings 
of our conventions. It is hoped that some 
of these can be covered in my corner from 
time to time. Also, as might be expected, 
amateur photographers from twelve coun- 
tries got together and planned an inter- 
national film exchange. We will each send 
each of the other exchange members six 
of our most colorful and descriptive slides, 
along with explanatory text to identify the 
purpose back of each slide exchanged. The 
slides are to show the delegate in a mean- 
ingful situation on his campus, architecture 
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representative of the campus, and out- 
standing activities of each school. It is 
hoped that the exchange can be completed 
in time to take the collection to the con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind to be held at Van- 
couver, Washington, June 22-26, 1958. 
Also, it is hoped that at this time your 
delegates to the ICEBY can report in de- 
tail to the membership of the Association. 





Some 45 houseparents from 21 states at- 
tended the air-conditioned Institute for 
Houseparents ably conducted by Vice- 
President Donald Overbeay, Superintend- 
ent of the Iowa Braille and Sight Saving 
School, who served as coordinator, assisted 
by Mrs. Ina Hubbard, Principal of the 
Missouri School for the Blind. The Insti- 
tute was jointly sponsored on the campus 
of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, by the AAIB and the AFB. It 
is likely that similar institutes will be held 
in other parts of the country as a result 
of the good response to the one just con- 
cluded. The Missouri School for the 
Blind opened its dormitories and provided 
breakfast to the enrollees. Resolutions of 
thanks and appreciation were very thought- 
fully prepared by those attending the in- 
stitute and sent to the cooperating agencies 
and institutions. We congratulate the 
houseparents in our Association for their 
quickening pace in thé direction of profes- 
sionalization, and urge administrators to 
encourage their efforts by corresponding 
increases in salary. Good houseparents 
should be better houseparents as a result 
of these study experiences. 





Ahpoiniments 


George D. Heltzell, Clinton, Missouri, 
has been appointed to the superintendency 
of the Missouri School for the Blind, St. 
Louis, by the Missouri State Board of Edu- 
cation. He was presented officially to the 
commencement audience on Friday, May 
31st by Mr. Frank Mitchell, President of 
the Board, and assumed office July 1st. 

Mr. Heltzell has a record of 26 years in 
the teaching field, of which 22 have been 
in an administrative capacity. He is a 
native Missourian and received his elemen- 
tary and high school education in Iberia. 
His A.B. degree was received from Drury 
College, and he has a Master’s Degree from 
the University of Missouri, with further 
work toward a doctorate. He is a mem- 


ber of Phi Delta Kappa, honorary educa- 
tional fraternity. 

Superintendent Heltzell holds two life 
memberships in organizations of the pro- 
fession: in the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, which membership was presented 


him last year by his associates, and in the 
National Congress of PTA. He is also a 
member of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, and Missouri Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Mr. 
Heltzell is one of a committee of four 
superintendents of schools in Missouri 
chosen to appraise the training of school 
superintendents and to make recommenda- 
tions for future training of such officials. 

Since Superintendent Heltzell is new to 
the special field of education of blind chil- 
dren, those in the profession look forward 
to meeting and knowing their new col- 
league. 


* * * * 


Samuel C. Ashcroft, Director of Educa- 
tional Research for the American Printing 
House for the Blind, has been appointed 
Coordinator of the program at Peabody 
College for the training of teachers of the 
blind. The program is a regional plan- 


ning effort of the 16 states participating 
on the Southern Regional Education Board. 
The program is sponsored by Peabody Col- 
lege, the SREB, and the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. This year-around teach- 
er training program, the first of its kind 
in the South, is being initiated this fall. 
Mr. Ashcroft, 36, will be an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education as Coordinator of the 
program. 


Ashcroft received his B.S. in Education 
at Northwestern University. He obtained 
an M.A. in Guidance and Personnel, re- 
ceiving fellowships for work in Human Re- 
lations and Educational Leadership at New 
York University. He has completed all 
requirements except the dissertation for the 
Ed.D. in Special Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


He taught normal and physically-handi- 
capped children, was a counselor and as- 
sistant principal, and served as supervisor 
of student teachers in the Battle Creek, 
Michigan, Public Schools from 1946-1949. 
He was teaching Principal at the Iowa 
Braille and Sight Saving School from 1949- 
1952. He did a year of graduate work at 
the University of Illinois while holding a 
half-time assistantship in the Institute for 
Research on Exceptional Children there. 
He has held the Printing House post since 
1953, and has taught part-time for the Di- 
vision of Adult Education of the University 
of Louisville. 


‘Ashcroft is a member of the AAIB, 
AAWB, ICEC, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
Kappa Delta Pi. He is a charter member 
of the SPCCAD and TGIFCA. He is listed 
in WHO's WHO IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION, and is an Associate Editor of and 
contributor to The International Journal 
for the Education of the Blind. 


Mr. Ashcroft is married to the former 
Ethel Thompson. They have two daugh- 
ters, Wendy Jane, 4; and Barbara Ellen, 2. 
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K. N. JUSSAWALA, The Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Tardeo, Bombay, India. 

J.. LAANSMA, “Bartimeus”, Zeist, Netherlands. 

DR. J. N. LANGDON, Royal Normal College for the Blind, Nr. Shrewsbury, Shropshire, England. 
KENJI MATSUNO, National School for the Education of the Blind, Bunyko-ku Tokyo-to, Japan. 
PROF, ALEJANDRO MEZA, 12A DePuebla 260-4, Mexico 7, D.F. 

PETER S. N. OOST, Prins Alexander Stitching, Huis Ter Heide, Netherlands, 

MISS DELFINA OTERO, 562 Prolong Avenue Espana, Lima, Peru. 

PROF. LILIA RAMOS, San Jose, Costa Rica. 

P. N. VENKATA RAU, Government School for Blind, Poonamallee, Chingleput District, India. 
AMAL SHAH, Calcutta Blind School, Behala, Calcutta. 

L. THIMMIAH, School for Deaf and Blind Boys, Mysore, India. 

DR. CARL TRAPNY, Blinden-Erziechungs-Institut, Hofzeile 15, Vienna XIX, Austria. 

“ DR, C. M. WALLER ZEPER, Instituut Tot Onderwijis Van Blinden, A sf eg 80, Netherlands. 
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